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ON THE MACKENZIE RIVER. 



V. STEFANSSON. 

When the writer was invited to become ethnologist of the Anglo- 
American Polar Expedition and to undertake a study of the little- 
known Kogmollik Eskimos living on the Arctic coast east of the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River, he accepted on condition that he be 
allowed to go north by river instead of sea. The expedition's ship,, 
the Duchess of Bedford-, was to sail from Victoria, British Columbia, 
in May, 1906. To reach the seat of the proposed investigations she 
had to sail north through Bering Strait and east along the north 
coast of Alaska, a great distance through difficult waters. It some- 
times happens that whaling ships more powerful than the exploring 
schooner are caught by the ice in the neighbourhood of Point Bar- 
row and are unable to penetrate to the mouth of the Mackenzie. 
That this might happen to the Duchess (as it did happen) was evi- 
dent. The alternative was that the ethnologist should, instead of 
accompanying the ship, go overland through Winnipeg and Ed- 
monton and down the great rivers of the Mackenzie system directly 
to the seat of operations. If the ship should arrive she could pick 
him up at Herschel Island near the river's mouth ; if she did not ar- 
rive, he would shift for himself as best he could and have the rather 
rare privilege of being for a year an Eskimo. 

The Mackenzie is a little-known river, flowing to the Arctic 
about parallel with the Rocky Mountains, of which one has occa- 
sional glimpses to the westward. Measured from Athabasca Land- 
ing, near Edmonton, where the river trip begins, the journey takes 
one through over two thousand miles of territory known only to the 
trapper, fur trader and Indian, and that along a river which im- 
presses one as larger than the Yukon, though possibly slightly 
smaller than the Mississippi — the least-known large river of the 
Western hemisphere, one of the most picturesque of the great rivers 
of the world. 

For many years this journey had been one of my dreams, not 
only as a traveller but as an ethnologist, for here live the least-known 
Indian tribes of North America in most nearly their primitive con- 
dition. Occasional travellers have followed this route in recent 
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years, but most of them have been stopped by Slave Lake, a thou- 
sand miles south of the delta, and so little has been written about the 
mighty river that we are still reading Mackenzie's journal of his 
voyage in 1789 as the best account of it to date, though the work is 
scarcely a model as an explorer's journal. 

To the railway terminus in Alberta one goes in Pullman cars, but 
beyond Edmonton the journey begins to take on an aspect differing 
somewhat from everyday travel. We reached Athabasca Landing 
in two days and a half of moderate driving through a rolling, fairly 
wooded country, sections of which were evidently well suited to 
farming. We had our meals at log cabin "road houses ,, and slept 
at night on the floor, rolled in our Hudson's Bay "four point" blank- 
ets. 




ATHABASCA LANDING, THE INITIAL POINT OF THE RIVER ROUTE TO THE ARCTIC. 



Athabasca Landing, situated ninety miles north of Edmonton on 
a southward curve of the Athabasca River,* is the initial point of the 
great river route opening up the vast fur territory of Northern 
Canada — a section still rich with the romance of primitive com- 
merce ; a country where black fox skins are bought with 300 pounds 
of flour, to be sold for 300 pounds sterling in the London market. 
The figures may seem to the stay-at-home to indicate profits beyond 
the dreams of a trust organizer, but the traveller, who accompanies 
a scow load of the Hudson's Bay Company's goods down eighteen 
hundred miles of alternately turbulent and sluggish rivers and 

* The Athabasca is considered to be the Upper Mackenzie. 
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across inland seas where one is a day and a night out of sight of 
land, sees the matter in a different light. The fact that the "Great 
Company's" shares are not in the market is due less to huge profits 
in the fur trade than to the fact that their millions of acres of farm 
and city lands are rising in value sometimes as much as a hundred 
per cent, annually. 

Formerly the Hudson's Ba/y Company owned the larger part of 
what is now the Dominion of Canada. They made such laws as 
were necessary to protect their own interests and keep peace and 
order within their borders, they carried on the American side of 
wars with France and protected themselves with the blood of their 
servants against competitors in the fur trade — notably the enter- 
prising North West Company. But in 1869 the Company sold to the 
Canadian Government the larger part of their holdings of 2,300,000 
square miles and retained only one-twentieth of the "fertile belt" 
lying east of the Rockies between the Saskatchewan River and the 
United States boundary, or about 15,000,000 acres. Besides this, 
they retained a block of 3,000 acres around each of their trading 
posts — posts that have grown into such cities as Winnipeg and 
Edmonton, where town lots sell for a hundred thousand dollars each. 
Manifestly, a commercial company could not have grown into a 
populous empire. To have given away ninety-nine hundredths of 
the Company's land holdings to gain on the remaining hundredth the 
increment in value brought by a dense population, would have been a 
stroke of good financiering. The cash selling price need not, there- 
fore, be considered so very small, though the Company received only 
f 300,000, or a little over half a dollar for the square mile. 

With the sale of their land came competition in the fur trade of 
the north. But the Company had so long been father and mother 
to the Indian that their hold upon him and his dependence on them 
have been difficult to weaken. Still, competition has grown to some 
proportions. In the summer of 1907 an independent trader (and 
by no means the only competitor) in the Mackenzie Valley sold his 
previous winter's purchase to a London fur buyer at the reported 
figure of $105,000. 

The afternoon of June 8, 1906, we left Athabasca Landing 
aboard the stern-wheel steamer Midnight Sun. This vessel had a 
draft of about 18 inches and, on account of the shallow character of 
the river, carried no considerable cargo on board, but pushed in 
front of her and by her sides five freight scows and two small boats 
intended for the navigation of Great Slave Lake. 

Besides a number of the Company's officers and servants bound 
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for various stations in the North, there were ten passengers aboard. 
Five of these were going with us only 250 miles to 'Fort McMurray, 
where they intended drilling wells for petroleum. Miss Wilgress 
and the Rev. Mr. Winch were missionaries of the Church of Eng- 
land going to Hay River and Fort Norman respectively. The only 
passengers, besides the writer, who were going the full length of the 
Company's trade route were Mr. E. Stewart, chief of the Forestry 
Department of the Dominion Government, a man whom a lifetime 
in the forest and on northern rivers had made a model traveller, and 
Mr. Pritchard, an officer of the Mounted Police, going to his station 
at Fort Macpherson, beyond the Arctic Circle. 

Eighteen miles north of the landing we crossed a line of signifi- 
cance in the government of the North — the so-called "liquor bound- 
ary." North of this line no liquor may be sold ; individuals who wish 
to take intoxicants across it must get special permission from the 
authorities for doing so, and even then are allowed only five gallons 
in any one year. From this circumstance five-gallon packages of 
liquor shipped into the north are known as "permits." These are 
considered particularly valuable freight, and are subject to special 
risks of breakage during transit. 

A phenomenon which had already become familiar to us on our 
drive north from Edmonton was that of forest fires and the desola- 
tion and ruin left by those of former years. Along the entire course 
of the Athabasca and Slave rivers are forests of commercial value — 
abundantly sufficient to supply building material and fuel for the 
coming settlement of the country. Even below Slave Lake there 
are trees of considerable size, the Mackenzie delta itself showing 
far within the Arctic Circle spruces 18 inches in diameter two feet 
above the ground, straight and sixty to seventy feet high. But tens 
of thousands of acres of these forests are temporarily, if not per- 
manently, injured each year by fires due, in some cases, to the care- 
lessness of whites or Indians, and occasionally (especially along the 
lower Mackenzie) by fires wilfully set to make the caribou country 
more open and easy for the hunter — the Indians not seeming to real- 
ize that the fire is far more efficacious in destroying the fur animals 
and driving off the deer than it is in opening the country for the 
hunter. 

The traveller north of Edmonton, as in some other sections of 
Canada, frequently sees along the rivers and trails conspicuous 
evergreen trees that have been stript of their branches from a point 
near their middle to a few feet from the top— the "lop stick" of the 
northern trapper and trader. These are made to commemorate 
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some event or person, and their meaning, though not inscribed on 
them, is well known to the people of the region : this one is to com- 
memorate the capsizing of a canoe, that one to call to mind the kill- 
ing of a moose or the death of a hunter. Memorials of this sort 
form a complete chain down the rivers of the Mackenzie system, 
across the portage to the Bell River and down it and the Porcupine 
to the Yukon. Some of them commemorate tragedies of the Yukon 
gold rush of 1897. 

On the Athabasca, even with our light draft of 18 inches, men 
had most of the time to be stationed in the scows in front taking 
soundings with poles. We frequently scraped bottom on the water- 
rounded boulders of the river bed, and twice in 165 miles bumped 
so violently that the steamer sprung a leak and sank — a thing not 
very dangerous to life as the craft did not have far to settle before 
touching bottom — in one case only some four inches. 

To reach the Grand Rapids of the Athabasca the Midnight Sun 
carried us 165 miles in fourteen days, or an average of 12 miles per 
day — perhaps a low record in down-stream steamboat navigation. 
It was an initiation likely to impress on one the fact that time 
schedules in the North should be rather more liberally interpreted 
than those of suburban trains ; we learnt early the significant lesson 
that a week lost in the fur country means no more than the closing 
in a New Yorker's face of the door of the starting subway train. 

June 20 brought an event which most of us felt as a tragedy — the 
death, after a brief illness that no one considered serious and some 
thought affected to escape work, of our steward, Herbert Bray, an 
Englishman. He was buried the next day on the left bank of the 
river two miles south of the Grand Rapids. The funeral service of 
the Church of England was read by the Rev. Mr. Winch ; Mr. Stew- 
art cut the name of the dead into a living spruce at the head of the 
grave, and I climbed the tree to make him a lop-stick memorial. The 
North forgets slowly and the grave will long be recognized. 

At various points along the Athabasca are traces of coal tar, and 
in places streams of the substance trickle down high cut banks into 
the water, while, on a warm summer day, the smell of the stuff fills 
long sections of the narrow valley. This has been an incentive to 
private enterprise and government action and wells have been sunk, 
notably at Pelican Rapids and at Fort McMurray. At the rapids 
the well struck a flow of natural gas that stopped further opera- 
tions. This was several years ago, but the gas torch which the work- 
men lit at the time is still burning, flaring twenty feet in the air 
through winter blizzards and drenching storms. The effect of com- 
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ing around a bend in the river on a dark night and floating into its 
circle of flickering light and dancing shadows is likely to quicken 
even a sluggish imagination. The Canadian Department of Geol- 
ogy has left a symbolistic memorial of its work — the torch of science 
lighting the way northward to the forces of agriculture and industry 
that must soon come to take possession of the land. 

The Grand Rapids, which stopped the further progress of the 
Midnight Sun, are an impressive sight. The river here has a fall 
of about forty-eight feet in less than half a mile of foamy tumbling 
among huge boulders on either side of a little rocky islet near mid- 
stream. The main channel is to the west and has never been navi- 
gated; the practicable channel to the east looks bad enough — cer- 




LOOKING SOUTH UP ATHABASCA RIVER AT GRAND RAPIDS. 

tainly worse than the White Horse Rapids of the upper Yukon, that 
have long ago counted their fifty human victims. But the difference 
is that on the Athabasca a boat never goes through without an 
experienced river man at bow and stern and stout rowers at the 
oars, while in the fever days of the gold rush on the Yukon inex- 
perienced men, confused amid the tumble of the whitecaps, not in- 
frequently steered their boats against rocks of which the current 
would have kept an unmanned boat clear. 

The Grand Rapids are the first of a series extending a hundred 
miles towards Fort McMurray. For this stretch both passengers 
and freight are transported in small boats; it is perhaps the most 
interesting portion of the entire northward journey. In our case 
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the passengers and Company's servants were carried in the York 
boats — seaworthy craft built for navigation on Great Slave Lake. 
We had good oarsmen and the best steersmen — besides, a York boat 
is easier to manage than a freight scow. The result was that we 
rode through some interesting looking rapids with a feeling of com- 
parative safety, though one or another of the twelve freight scows 
occasionally struck a rock and sustained serious damage. The 
sinking of a scow means the loss of the perishables going to some 
certain post. The trader there, as well as his Indian customers, 
will accordingly have to do without tea and sugar for a year. Some- 
times, too, dress goods are damaged by becoming wet. Most of 
those taken into the country are of excellent quality. In the case, 




THE FLEET OF FUR TRANSPORTS ON THE ATHABASCA ABOVE FORT MCMURRAY. 

however, of one of our scows that sank near shore some of the goods 
were not fast colour, and their mutual interchange of hues produced 
mottled and spotted effects that may have been too much for the 
Indian matrons, fond though they be of gay colours. 

In the main our river journey towards the Arctic, so far as the 
hours afloat were concerned, was delightful; but few even of those 
endowed with vivid imagination can form an approximate idea of 
what a trial to man and beast summer ashore is in the northern 
forest. An experience with mosquitoes gained on a spring eve- 
ning in New Jersey furnishes only an inadequate basis for com- 
parison. Where attempts are made to keep cattle, these become 
skin poor during the summer, leaving their smoke-filled stables only 
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seldom for a few mouthfuls of grass and then rushing back to the 
partial protection of the smoky stalls. There seems no reason to 
doubt the often repeated statement that young cattle tethered out of 
doors have been killed by flies in a week. The wild deer are so 
worried with mosquitoes, black flies, "bull dogs" and sand flies that 
their marrow turns fluid by midsummer and their flesh becomes 
exceedingly unpalatable. 

A house can be closed more or less effectively against these 
pests, and when one is in mid stream on a big river they are not very 
troublesome. On shore one has to wear a veil of close-mesh netting 
kept away from the face by the hatbrim and tucked under the coat 
collar ; thick gloves or mittens must be worn on the hands and no 
thin clothing anywhere, for the sting of the mosquito is long and 
sharp. Many concrete statements can be framed to indicate roughly 
how thickly they swarm under favourable circumstances; one that 
is occasionally met with in sportsmen's accounts of their experiences 
in the North is not easily improved on, for they have recorded hav- 
ing great difficulty in killing game because the mosquitoes, though 
shaken off the rifle barrel, settled back so quickly on the sights that 
it was practically impossible to take aim. The present writer has 
not had this identical experience, but he is in no haste to express 
doubt as to the truth of a statement so often reiterated. 

Game of various kinds seems rather abundant along the Atha- 
basca ; both deer and moose tracks are frequent and lynx are often 
seen swimming the river. At the Grand Rapids we killed a large 
moose and farther down the river took occasional pot shots at black 
bears prowling along the hillsides. It is said that a party seldom 
traverses the stretch between the Grand Rapids and McMurray 
without seeing several bears. There are few places in America, if 
any, where bears are so numerous. 

On the whole, we made much better progress in the small boats 
than we had done previously by steamer and reached McMurray the 
afternoon of June 30 to find the steamer Grahame there waiting to 
take us onward. This was the most sumptuous craft with which 
we came in contact and had seating space at the tables to accommo- 
date the entire party at a single sitting. So particular were they 
here that it was not considered good form to appear at dinner at the 
captain's table in one's shirtsleeves. 

But surely, if dressing for comfort rather than form is ever 
warranted, a light garb should be allowed the summer traveller in 
the North whenever the mosquitoes permit it, for the heat is 
intense and pretty uniform. For several consecutive afternoons on 
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the lower Athabasca the thermometer stood at over a hundred de- 
grees in the shade and about 120 in the sun, while the gradually 
heightening latitude lengthened the period of sunlight and shortened 
the cool period of the night. The effect of this intense heat and 
long hours of sunshine upon the growth of vegetation was marked. 
On June 18 we found ripe strawberries at the Pelican Rapids, about 
200 miles north of "civilization;" July 15 we were given excellent 
raspberries from the Catholic Sisters' garden at Providence, a thou- 
sand miles from the railway terminus at Edmonton. The straw- 
berry season at that place was just over and only a few berries re- 
mained on the vines in the little garden. A field of barley here was 
fully headed out and this crop was said to be a success in most years. 
Six hundred miles farther north potatoes are grown at Fort Good 
Hope, about twenty miles south of the Arctic Circle. 
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TRACKING FREIGHT SCOWS UP THE ATHABASCA RIVER, BETWEEN FORT M^MURRAY 
AND THE GRAND RAPIDS. 

The tireless energy of the Catholic missionary and his assistant 
the "lay brother" has borne much fruit for good in the development 
of northern Canada. There was a time when it was believed pota- 
toes could not be successfully grown at Winnipeg. From that point 
the missions have pushed northward the boundary of the agricultural 
domain through more than ten degrees of latitude; the farmer has 
already followed more than half that distance and he will soon go 
all the way, for it cannot be so very long till the belt of land stretch- 
ing parallel to the Slave from the Peace River to Great Slave Lake 
will be settled. The "Arctic Desert" of Canada is gradually shrink- 
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ing (though it may never fade from the map quite so completely as 
the "Great American Desert" of the middle nineteenth century) and 
Canada is coming into her own. The feelings of the Canadian who 
travels to-day through the region to the north and west of Edmonton 
are probably not very different from those of the American who 
crossed the plains westward in "Forty-Nine/' and the Canadian's 
dreams have hardly greater need for restraint. The time is likely 
to come within the first half of the century when the provinces east 
of Lake Huron shall bear about the same relation to the rest of the 
Dominion that the States east of the Appalachians bear to the Union 
as a whole. 

The evening of July 26. we left McMurray, and crossed Atha- 
basca Lake the forenoon of July 4, tying up for most of the day at 
Chipewyan, the metropolis of the fur country. At this place is 
located the only Mounted Police post between Athabasca Landing 
and the Mackenzie delta, a stretch of over fifteen hundred miles. 
There are here missions of both the Catholic and Anglican Churches 
and about forty neat dwelling houses occupied chiefly by mixed 
bloods and Indians. The reason for a considerable delay at this 
point was that the weather was stormy; the Grahame is unable to 
face rough weather on the lake and always watches for an oppor- 
tunity to "dodge across" when the water is smooth. July 5 we came 
to the mouth of the Peace, which impresses one as being about the 
size of the Missouri; on the evening of the same day we reached 
Smith Landing, at the beginning of a sixteen-mile series of rapids, 
around which goods and passengers are portaged by horse and ox 
teams to Fort Smith. 

By July 11 the Grahame' s freight had been transferred to the 
little screw steamer Wrigley, that was to take it the remaining thir- 
teen hundred miles to Macpherson. Those familiar with river navi- 
gation will gain considerable respect for the Mackenzie from the 
fact that it can be navigated throughout its entire length, even at 
seasons of low water, by a screw steamer that draws seven feet 
loaded, and this in a river that has not been buoyed and is not care- 
fully surveyed yearly for the location of shifting sandbars. At one 
point the stream has a depth of sixty fathoms. Here, therefore, is 
a river capable of meeting the demands of commerce even better 
than the Yukon has done, should mining or any other industry make 
it necessary. 

After boarding the Wrigley, northward progress was rapid. July 
12-14 we visited Fort Resolution and the Anglican Mission at Hay 
River, and then crossed Great Slave Lake— a body of water some- 
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what larger than Lake Huron or Lake Erie of the Great Lakes sys- 
tem; July 20 we crossed the Arctic Circle, and on the 21st we 
arrived at Fort Macpherson on the Peel River, the most northerly 
trading station in the interior of Canada. 

At this point I first came in definite contact with the Eskimo who 
were to be my companions and housemates for a little over a twelve- 
month, and the impression was as favourable as it continues to be 
to the present time. I. had, of course, long ago left behind some of 
the misinformation acquired from the school geography and popular 
literature, but. I here began learning an important lesson which books 
had not been able to impress upon me south of the parallel of forty- 
nine — that these people are friendly, companionable and intensely 




LOOKING SOUTH-EAST FROM FORT SIMPSON TO THE CONFLUENCE OF THE LIARD AND 
MACKENZIE RIVERS. 

human; my inferiors, it is true, in many ways, but my superiors in 
not a few of those things that matter greatly anywhere. They 
seemed to consider me as neither their social inferior nor superior, 
an attitude with which I am well content. No more than the chil- 
dren in a good friend's house are they my inferiors, because certain 
facts and abstruse theories have never had a part in their lives. 

The evening of July 30 — for in the land of nightless days one 
usually travels "at night" — we started on the last lap of the north- 
ward journey. We had two boats, and the expedition was under 
the command of an Eskimo, "Captain" Roxy. The company con- 
sisted of Roxy's family of four, five Loucheux Indians, two miners 
bound for the outside world by way of the Herschel Island whaling 
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ships, Mr. Walker of the Mounted Police, going to his station at 
Herschel Island, and the writer. We were all under Roxy's com- 
mand and took our orders from him quite naturally. The miners, 
who were used to dealing with Indians on the Yukon, seemed to 
find the situation incongruous at first, but soon got used to it. 
Though I afterwards found this particular Eskimo rather sharp in 
his business dealings and am inclined to classify him as a "confidence 
man," I still consider him admirably adapted to commanding a party 
such as ours under similar circumstances. He is energetic, re- 
sourceful and an admirable sailor. Late in September we came 
near being drowned together, running a whaleboat thirty miles down 
a harbourless coast before a howling gale. It is not easy to forget 




FORT WRIGLEY, A TYPICAL FUR-TRADING PORT IN THE FAR NORTH. 

him sitting in the stern singing comic songs while three of us bailed 
for our lives, nor how he handled the tiller. When we ran into 
quiet water and the danger was past, his trembling hand and ash- 
grey face showed that the courage which took him through was no 
mere recklessness. But that all belongs to a different chapter of 
the story. 

On reaching the delta mouth it was found that only one of our 
boats was seaworthy. A large part of the police stores we were 
carrying had therefore to be left behind under the charge of Mr. 
Walker and two of the Indians. After several days of tacking 
against adverse winds and twice being delayed by stiff gales, we 
reached Herschel Island August 10, bringing to the imprisoned 
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whaling fleet the story of the burning of San Francisco, the port as 
well as home of many of the officers and men. Captain Amund- 
sen's little sloop, the Gjoa, was also in the harbour, but left a few 
days later to finish her now famous voyage of the North-West 
Passage. 



GEOGRAPHICAL RECORD. 



AFRICA. 



Artesian Wells in the Sahara. — The French are sHll energetically reclaim- 
ing desert lands by means of artesian water supplies. According to the Revue 
Generate des Sciences the results of sinking wells in southern Algeria are very 
satisfactory. In the winter of 1906-7, about 7,500 gallons of water per minute 
were thus added to the available supply in the territories of Tuggurt, Ghardaia, 
the Saharan oases and the route between El-Arich and Berguent. This supply 
was sufficient for the irrigation of nearly 2,000 acres of palm groves containing 
approximately 120,000 trees and yielding an increase of revenue to the proprietors 
of about $80,000 per year, in addition to the value of subsidiary crops whic*h can 
be raised in a grove, including forage plants, vegetables, and fruit trees. In the 
region of the Wady Rir a new well gives the exceptional supply of 2,600 gallons 
per minute, irrigating the old palm groves around it and permitting the formation 
of a new oasis of more than 30,000 palms. 

Cotton Cultivation in the Sudan. — As the cultivation of cotton may become 
important in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, some facts on the subject supplied by the 
Sudan Agency are of interest. Land may be bought either from the natives or 
from the Government, but purchases from the natives are not encouraged, as they 
are prone to dispose of all their land and become destitute. The areas of govern- 
mental land, suitable for cotton cultivation on a small scale, are insignificant, but, 
in special cases, the Government arranges concessions on a large scale. At pres- 
ent, the condition of the labour market hardly warrants any increase in the 
number of concessionaries beyond those who have already made application. The 
applicant must satisfy the Government that he commands sufficient capital to 
develop the land, and he is required to bring into cultivation a certain area each 
year and darry out specified works to the satisfaction of the Government. After 
he has brought the land under cultivation and fulfilled the obligations of the lease, 
he has the option of purchasing the land. 

Boundaries of German East Africa. — Die Mitt, aus den Deutsck. Schutz- 
gebteten (Vol. xx, part iv) describes the astronomical and geodetical observa- 
tions made in 1902-5 by the German Commission for fixing the boundaries of 
German East Africa. The first report is given to the Lake Kivu expedition under 
Capt. Herrmann, with Prof. Lamp as astronomer. The two other reports give 
the results of the German-Uganda boundary expedition under Captain Schlobach. 
On the Kivu expedition, Prof. Lamp established an astronomical station at Usam- 
bara and determined a value for its latitude. Full tables are given of the geodetic 



